Poetic lvalues
thesis. But like the religious, he will be guided by emotional
conviction, and the result of his nicest calculations may afford
the satisfactions that prayer gives the devout. Science seeks to
improve the conditions of living, and in so far as religion
would reconcile man and nature, and reconcile the needs of the
individual with those of the group, it is aiming at like ends.
But the chief end of religion is to justify life, and to exalt its
integrity by a pious concern for its continuity. Poetry, too,
justifies life, and like all the arts helps to unite man with his
fellows. Unlike religion, however, its appeal, except in the
instance of drama, which seems to begin and end in the church,
is primarily to the individual rather than to the group. It may
cause him to identify himself more fully with the group. But
it becomes the property of the group only when it is dramatic,
or when it has the simple, direct summons of the ballad, or
when, as in the nursery rhyme, its musical values are so strong
that its other meanings go by the board. With the vulgariza-
tion of learning, the intensification of national feeling, and the
sharpening of the class struggle, it is doubtful whether any but
the crudest verse can have general currency to-day. But poe-
try, which speaks to the quickest understanding with the
authority of die deepest self, is still, as it has always been, the
delight of heroic minds.
Contemporary verse is not greater than the verse of the
past. In a charming piece on the theme of poets' relative
merits, Robert Graves asks if Shakespeare could lessen Chau-
cer's goodliness, and denies that the poets of old had any need
for fighting, though one might see
Shelley take Shelley down,
Blake snatch at his own crown.
Each has his own peculiar virtues and special beauties. Each,
in developing, becomes the rival of himself. It is more difficult
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